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SCHOOL SUPPORT ACT OF 1959 RUSHED TO THE HOPPER 


Opening of the doors of Congress and introduction of the School Support Act of 1959 
were virtually simultaneous. Similar to the Murray-Metcalf bill introduced last year, 
the act provides "support of public schools by appropriating funds to the states" for 
school construction and teacher salaries. To emphasize its priority, the act has been 
numbered S 2 and HR 22. 





Written into the bill is the statement that "the Congress strongly affirms that con- 
trol of personnel, program of instruction, formulation of policy, and administration of 
the nation's public elementary and secondary schools resides in the states and local com- 
munities." The bill's sponsors, Rep. Lee Metcalf and Senator James E. Murray, both Mon- 
tana Democrats, have also spelled out in Section 11 of the act that "in administration 
of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States shall exe 
ercise any direction, supervision, or control over policy determination, personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the administration of any school or school system." 





In his presentation to the Senate, Murray, one of 28 Senatorial co-sponsors, stated 
that the bill would "give to the states funds which could provide both the classrooms 
@-: salaries necessary to return actual control of education to districts." The Senator 





contends that a school district which is bonded to the limit, "holding classes in chur- 
ches and community halls and taking any teachers it can get" does not have actual cone 
trol of education. He said it is time to "remove the halo" from the "balanced budget" 
and consider the relative ability of federal, state, and local governments to pay for 
education. 


Rep. Metcalf, who introduced the House version of the bill, termed it "a massive trans- 
fusion" of federal funds to the states. (See page 2 for state-by-state allocation of 
funds.) He declared that despite prodigious efforts of states and local districts to 
build adequate facilities, school construction last year "barely kept pace with increased 
attendance and obsolescence.” He continued, "Our school children must have the support 
of the one level of government which to date has been riding the oars -- the federal gov- 
ernment." Here are other statements taken from Mr. Metcalf'’s speech: approximately 
71,000 classrooms were built last year, "barely denting" the backlog of 140,000; the 
United States is short at least 135,000 qualified teachers; only 3 cent of every federal 
dollar goes to support public schools. 








r-—— SENATE SPONSORS 


Co-sponsors of S 2 are Senators Byrd (D-W.Va.), Cannon (D-Nev.), Chavez 
(D-N.M.), Church (D-Idaho), Clark (D-Pa.), Cooper (R-Ky.), Dodd (D-Conn.), 
Engle (D-Calif.), Green (D-R.I.), Gruening (D-Alaska), Hennings (D-Mo.), 
Humphrey (D-Minn.), Jackson (D-Wash.), Kefauver (D-Tenn.), Kerr (D-Okla.), 
Langer (R-N.D.), Magnuson (D-Wash.), Mansfield (D-Mont.), Martin (R-Iowa), 
McGee (D-Wyo.), McNamara (D-Mich.), Monroney (D-Okla.), Morse (D-Ore.), Moss 
(D-Utah), Murray (D-Mont.), Neuberger (D-Ore.), Randolph (D-W.Va.), and 
Smith (R-Me.) 
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SCHOOL SUPPORT ACT PROVIDES FOR... 


_ESTIMATED ALLOTMENTS TO INDIVIDUAL STATES UNDER THE MURRAY-METCALF BILL FOR 
1961-62, AND 1962-63, BASED ON PROJECTIONS 


SCHOOL YEARS, 


1959-60, 1960-61, 


OF EACH STATE'S SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION (5-17 YEARS) FOR THESE YEARS* 





1959-60 allot- 
ments: $25 per 


1960-61 allot- 
ments: $50 per 


1961-62 allot- 
ments: $75 per 


1962-63 allot- 
ments:.2/ $100 per 








wannae estimated child, estimated child, estimated child, estimated child, 
5-17 years 5-17 years 5-17 years 5-17 years 
1 2 3 4 > 
Continental United States ....... $1,085,000,000 $2,243,100,000 $3,450,900,000 $4,745,900 ,000 
POLAAIE: o:c:4:acnercie era aineiaw cide meaewen 22,275,000 44,950,000 67,425,000 90,100,000 
PRA 6 arccwisinnkeagaealeaeesieemineis 1,350,000 3,000,000 4,950,000 7,100,000 
ABLSORE 0:20.00 dic'n:06.0.000 6 see eee ee 7,975,000 16,950,000 26,850,000 38 ,000 ,000 
APKANS AS: 2.4.00, er ee rr ne 11,675,006 23,150,000 33,900,000 44,200,000 
CATAGOPNa 0 ccsecdccccicscosccees 87 ,800 ,000 185,600,000 291,750,000 410,500,000 
COLGEARO oso ie 6:6:0:00:0:6:0:4.0:0:80:00.06.0:010.0:0 11,100,000 23,300,000 36,450,000 50,700,000 
COMMECELCUE <2 «006 Pe er ee 13,525,000 28,150,000 43,350,000 60 ,000 ,000 
DETAWARE ois.c:c2w cies Peeper arene ererer rarer 2,775,000 5,850,000 9,300,000 13,200,000 
District of Colambta ..00300 6066.0 4,025,000 8,450,000 12,975,000 17,800,000 
FIOLIGA cciaisce eh neees Sascrsiplataiersin 5 26,700,000 56,800,000 90,525,000 128,800,000 
GEGERLA oc0cccae ine ia epee rmrasn eae res 26,725,000 54,750,000 83,550,000 113,600,000 
BOQQU cis0s se0:6,0,0:4 piaiaiéraieavereeaieenls 4,525,000 9,250,000 14,100,000 19,000,000 
REPiNOLE b2.0:00: Ravelareleracpraiars mareneiennie 57,950,000 120,200,000 185,550,000 257,100,000 
DMGUANE: waar decadence esas pipe eustaenie 29,250,000 60,750,000 93,825,000 129,600,000 
BOGE <6isin nea eainiaias ble pianklniasa na twianiid 17,250,000 35,250,000 53,700,000 73,000,000 
ANIGAG.- (a. o:0u0 grb iolasamiare aieie.ererao genie alee 13,250,000 27,500,000 42,450,000 58,300,000 
MCREMCKY <.c:4.006 00855 aibcare giiaiecanminde 20,475,000 41,400,000 62,250,000 83,400,000 
LOULSEANA creccvecccrcceveeecevese 22,050,000 45,600,000 70,350,000 96,700,000 
MAING: 446550 Seasieee eee Rrerieen 5,825,000 11,850,000 17,850,000 24,000,000 
BEAD YVUGIEE sx wiieie:ieiei0se.0 0:0 4:84 0 8melere 19,000,000 39,700,000 61,575,000 85,800,000 
Massachusetts ...... kiewiainie ie aisasetess 27,050,000 55,250,000 83,775,000 113,800,000 
Michigan <0: ere” A Pe oe ree 51,400 ,000 107 ,456 ,000 167,400,000 233,700,000 
MIANESOEE 6cc.0.<.0c0c.0% rt are eo ececre ks 21,550,000 44,500,000 68,325,000 93,800,000 
MISSISSLPPL .cccccsccccccone aaa 15,625,000 31,450,000 47,100,000 62,400,000 
MESGOUEL cicis.siaics osname Semana 24,900,000 51,200 ,000 78,375,000 107 ,400 ,000 e 
RNINIPRMEES, Scaveng ako penis a.omnie Svare ne eens 4,525,000 9,350,000 14,475,000 20,000,000 
Nebraska: s4.6.000:< aa eaie ieee eiacee 8,900,000 18,350,000 28,200,000 38,400,000 
TR IAANNED coscrecacauniaxeiny miianay exe yer 1,750,000 3,800,000 6,150,000 8,800,000 
New Hampshire ..cscececcccesccios 3,425,000 7,000,000 10,725,000 14,700,000 
eT Aaearere aaa ier crerercrarerarey aearere re 33,225,000 69,250,000 107 ,025,000 148,700,000 
New Mexico: cé:sccces sshieis dleyeienalar est na 6,300 ,000 13,150,000 20,475,000 28,300,000 
NE IE a. pheiniamaiova Sram oie eieliaceyoin 90,350,000 186,450,000 285,300,000 392,200,000 
North Carolina .... saeiarerhian ak etka 31,325,000 63,900,000 97,125,000 131,100,000 
NOeth DANCES cc asccewaesccs:s oseee 4,400 ,000 9,000 ,000 13,650,000 18,300,000 
GREG sc.00000 sale Saal aie dee ace oye arene 58,650,000 122,300,000 189,825,000 264,300,000 
DERANOMA co.cc 0.56 00s decd eenessines« 12,925,000 28,000,000 42,000 ,000 55,900,000 
OREGON: 510.0600 04000-5000 raise eiasetareien 11,250,000 23,200,000 35,550,000 48,600,000 
PODREVIVONEO. 0:6:005.006iswnms mieaee< 64,925,000 132,900,000 201,900,000 275,100,000 
BHGGe P6LANd i.c'ccccwewenecsncaans 4,875,000 10,050,000 15,300-,000 20,900,000 
South Carolina ....cesecececes re 17,925,000 36,700,000 55,800,000 75,300,000 
BORIC CRNOER) 5.6.4i4:0:0:e0 wind daee.e 4016. 4,600,000 9,450,000 14,475,000 19 ,600,000 
RERNOSSCE .camccnawscean oardaeis 22,900,000 46,500,000 70,050,000 94,200,000 
RCSA: 5.0) 9)ayeeamie.d.o:eiee ace rere ° 63,825,000 132,950,000 206,475,000 285,300,000 
WEE Wiceiccre waiaieinie iene ebelenea-cies ° 6,425,000 13,350,000 20,625,000 28,500,000 
VGMNONE 6 .c.6cin esac einlinbes atexeretaens oe 2,325,000 4,700,000 7,050,000 9,500,000 
WESRINES. c:cc00% Pay or are err ae 25,450,000 52,550,000 80,625,000 110,400,000 
WRG ATIRGGNE <o:0 ai0is-0 a die eceeresee ners 17,675,000 36,106,000 56,250,000 77,200,000 
West Vireinda .cssccssice eiendinrerele oe 13,175,900 26,250,000 38,775,000 51,100,000 
WESGOESED <o.ccudicens ose miei evar . 24,675,000 51,050,000 78,525,000 108,100,000 
WOVE 6 Ascw acs nie neeuew Puracorerern 2,175,000 4,500,000 6,900,000 9,400,000 





*The projections of school-age population used in preparing this table were made by the U.S. Bureau of the 


Census at the request and expense of the Research Division of the National Education Association. 


The series 


of projections of schocl-age population used in this table were made under the assumption that the 1950-1957 


pattern and level of net interstate migration for the age group (5-17 years) will continue throughout the pro- 
This series of projections was selected by the NEA Research Division from a group of three se- 


jection period, 


ries based on different assumptions regarding future internal migration for the age group. 
a/ Estimates of state allotments appearing in this column will be subject to changes resulting from the ap- 
plication of the maintenance of state and local effort provision of the bili which will not be operative until 


the fourth year that allotments are made under the Murray-Metcalf Bill. 








LOOK MAGAZINE OUT IN FRONT ON CONANT REPORT ‘ 

Like inflation, interest in education keeps rising. Along with the School Sup-= 
port Act of 1959, the forthcoming Conant report on the American secondary .school is 
taking top billing. A fine resume of the study will highlight LOOK Magazine's Feb- 
ruary 3 issue, on newsstands January 20. Advance copies of the article indicate 
LOOK did not risk using random quotes from Conant speeches. Instead, the magazine 
asked the author of the report to by-line the resume. 





The report will be presented in its entirety at the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation convention, San Francisco, January 25-28. However, during the past year the 
former Harvard president has not kept his findings under wraps. Just two.,weeks ago 
he spoke to overflow audiences in San Francisco, Sacramento, and Long Beach, Calif. 





Qn another front, Dr. Conant spoke in forceful terms before the Modern Language 
Association during its three-day Christmas meeting in New York. He described as 
"horrifying nonsense" the action of some American schools in requiring four years of 
a foreign language of all high school pupils. Curriculum guidelines for language, as 
recommended by Conant, are laid out for only about 50 percent of a student body, the 
upper 15 percent to study both math and a foreign language for four years, 35 percent 
to study either one or the other for four years. And foreign language study for two 
years? That, says the author of The American High School Today, is "like drilling 
for oil and stopping just before oil is reached." 








r>——— SHOW CARD 


What happened to the 10,000 students when six junior and senior high 
schools in Norfolk, Virginia, were closed last fall? The "probe-in-depth" 
television team of Edward R. Murrow, Fred Friendly, and Arthur D. Morse 
went after the answers. Their report will be presented by CBS-TV at 8-9 
pem., EST, Wednesday, January 21. It is the result of six weeks of work 
"on location." 

















EISENHOWER PROPOSAL MEETS LUKE WARM RESPONSE 


President Eisenhower's plan to appoint a Committee on National Goals to survey 
America's needs in education, health and welfare in the decade ahead was received 
with something less than all-out enthusiasm when he presented it to Congress last week. 





Noting this, the Baltimore (Md.).Sun said: "The President's suggestion that the 
new committee would update the work of a committee appointed by former President Hoover 
in 1931 may have been partly responsible. Hoover's study groups of depression days 
still do not produce ringing cheers in Congress. Furthermore, the tradition in Wash- 
ington is that a convenient way to dispose of a matter is to appoint a committee to 
study it. This tradition has been disproved many times but Congress is less than 
thrilled, as a rule, by an announcement of a new committee, even though, as in this 
instance, a study by the country's best brains would be invaluable. If there was 
something lacking in his speech == and many persons who heard him thought there was -- 
it was the fresh breeze of new ideas, of new approaches, for which this city (Wash- 
ington) has been looking and hoping." 





On Capitol Hill, Senator James E. Murray said he found it "appalling that the 
President...ehas asked that we simply study, in some new kind of commission, the needs 
of education." William G. Carr, the executive secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation, said that while he welcomed the proposal for a committee to study desirable 
goals for education, he hoped the study would be completed in the near future. He ad- 
ded, "It would be regretable if the study...would be used as a means of postponing or 
frustrating action on education’s definite and well-known needs, now widely recognized 
by the American people." 











A first-of-the-year directive by the Kansas State Board of Education 
requires that beginning teachers next fall must have a bachelor’s de- 

greee Kansas thus joined 37 sister states in raising its requirements 

to the degree level. As recently as 1950, Kansas required only eight 
semester hours of college work for beginning elementary teachers. @ 
Since 1954 the Sunflower State has required two years of college work 

for a teaching certificate. 














C. QO. Wright, executive secretary of the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, hailed the directive as "a great thing," and said it will be only a few 
years until the directive gives Kansas almost 100 percent degree teachers. "What's 
more," he added, "we think that within 10 years all teachers in the state will have 
to have five years of college preparation." KSTA has insisted for years that stand- 
ards in the state should be raised. It beat the state to the punch, in 1957, when it 
stopped admitting new teachers who did not have a B.A. degreee A recent KSTA survey 
showed that of the state's 22,429 teachers and administrators, 23.3 percent do not 
have a degree; of the 1031 teachers in one-teacher schools, only 19 percent have B.A.'s. 
Of the 6551 teachers in two-oremore teacher schools, only 50.6 percent have at least 
a B.A. degree. 





So far more than 1,000,000 Korean veterans have gone to college; another 1,000,000 
have taken other types of training in schools below college, under the GI program, 
according to a just-released Veterans Administration survey. Of careers chosen by 
the GI students, the three top choices added up like this: 168,000, business adminise 
tration; 145,000 engineering; and 106,000, teaching. 





If you've heard this one, don't stop us. On one of the educational TV programs 
recently a mathematics professor confessed he had received quite a few letters asking 
him to tell what he meant by a phrase he used quite often, "for all practical purposes." 
He explained it this way: Suppose all the young men in a college classroom were to @ 





line up on one side of the room, and all the young ladies on the other. At a given 
Signal, the two lines move toward each other, halving the distance between them. At 

a second signal, they move forward again, halving the remaining distance; and so on 

at each succeeding signal. Theoretically, the boys would never reach the girls, but 
actually, after a relatively small number of moves, they would be close enough "for all 
practical purposes." 


> BRIEF REPORTS -- A longer school day and a longer school year are among the "musts 
for better schools" advocated by U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick, 
writing in the January issue of Parents’ Magazine.ewesAs in the United States, so in 
Turkey, according to visiting Turkish educators, with too few teachers and too low 
teacher pay in both countries. Speaking through an interpreter in Eugene (Oregon) 
schools, however, the visitors admitted to admiration for American teacher training, 
school buildings, and general public enthusiasm for education.w-_Dallas high schools 
will hold their last mid-term graduation ceremonies this month. After this, students 
eligible to enter college at mid-term will be given transcripts of their completed 
high school work and collect their diplomas in Junesew»L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian 
of Congress, speaking at the American Historical Association, announced the "dream of 
historians," a card-index catalog of the nation's important manuscript collections, 
to be established by a $200 ,000 grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
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